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22 CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

such a historical study is apparent. The way will have been 
prepared for the intensive study and research which it is the 
peculiar duty of the Seminary to undertake. 

In conclusion one general word. In our teaching we seek 
to find and display not only approved truth but beyond this 
the values which flow significantly from the bare truth. 
Three such VALUES may be discovered as characteristic of 
the ideal we have ever before us in our work. These are to 
place personalism obtrusively over against the impersonalism 
which flourishes in much of the teaching of the hour; to de- 
velop the sense of spiritual evaluation over against the mate- 
rialism everywhere rampant even in modern spiritualistic 
dress; and to clarify the knowledge that religion is a funda- 
mental and not a derived product of any sort. Religion is not 
a mere field for the application of any and every theory that 
may be proposed but greater than these is the judge and test 
of all. 



ONE WAY TO STUDY THE PENTATEUCH 

(Prof. Irving P. Wood, of Smith College.) 

I have said "One way," for there are many ways to study 
the Pentateuch, and several of them are appropriate for Col- 
lege use. The way I have in mind is, primarily, for the under- 
standing of the literature. 

In order to understand any literature I conceive that the 
following are necessary: 

1. An understanding of the special purpose of the writer 
in this particular piece of literature. 

2. Some knowledge of his general habit of thought, his 
mental atmosphere. If we know nothing about him person- 
ally we must rely on a knowledge of the civilization from 
which he writes, his religious, political or artistic school, or 
whatever may be the field in which the main interest of his 
work lies. 

3. The recognition of the type of literature which he 
chooses as the medium of his expression; whether prose or 
verse, oratory, history, or fiction. 

We make these presuppositions of all literature; uncon- 
sciously of familiar literature, consciously of literature which 
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comes out of an unfamiliar environment; e. g., a Hindu or 
Chinese book. When we know these things, then we can read 
a piece of literature with intelligence. That is what the 
teacher of the Pentateuch in a rapid introductory course de- 
sires to leave with his students — the ability to read this litera- 
ture with intelligence. 

Now if we apply these general principles to the Penta- 
teuch we shall find what we need to teach. 

1. The special purpose of the writer. What was the 
Pentateuch written for? Immediately we strike two things of 
importance: (1) The religious purpose of the literature; (2) 
the analysis of the books, for the purpose of the writers of 
the sources is as important as the purpose of the editor. I 
would have the student know the facts of analysis into sources, 
and still more clearly, the purpose of each writer or editor. 

2. The habit of thought of the writers; this, since we 
know nothing of them personally, means the prophetic and 
priestly schools of thought which they represent. I would 
have a pupil gain a vivid concept of prophet and priest and of 
the fundamental difference between them. 

3. The recognition of the type of literature. There are 
two types in the Pentateuch, one of which is twofold, with a 
shadowy line between: (1) tradition and legend, and (2) law. 
I would have a student know the literary qualities of each and 
the value of each for the study of ancient Hebrew civilization 
and religion. 

Now we have an objective in teaching, large, academic 
and thoroughly worthy. We may have from five to ten lessons 
to attain it in. Can we do it? 

Yes, I believe we can if we do not try to do too many 
other things. We must let content go, except so far as it 
illustrates principles. We must not try to teach much about 
Abraham or Jacob or Moses. We must not try to teach the 
history of early Semitic migrations or the geography of the 
wilderness, or anything else if it blocks our way to the objec- 
tive of our teaching. I have long ago concluded that the most 
heartbreaking problem of the teacher with any decent sort of 
a scholastic conscience is the problem of what not to teach. 

And yet, I find myself beginning the study of the Penta- 
teuch outside the Pentateuch. The first thing the students 
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need to know is how the Hebrew writers of our present narra- 
tive books composed; that it was a system of crib — when we 
want to seem scholarly we call it compilation. Now in Chron- 
icles we can see how they did it, because we can check it by 
the source in Samuel and Kings. So we study a few obvious 
instances such as David numbering Israel, David bringing the 
ark to Jerusalem. We find what the chronicler actually did 
with his sources — what he changed and why. Then the ques- 
tion naturally arises, "Was this man an historian? Was he 
trying to reproduce exactly what happened in the ancient 
past ? If not, is it fair to judge him by the standards of mod- 
ern historians? Then we are ready to find a writer using 
sources in the first part of the Bible. 

As a part of the same lession in which we do the Chroni- 
cles work, we do either one of two things; take, in a book 
or lecture, the names and description of the sources — pure 
memory work, to save time — or, with nothing about the 
sources, begin reading Genesis 1-3, and let the students make 
their own discoveries. For the next lesson we go on with it 
and add chapters 4 and 5 for them to work over. In the first 
five chapters of Genesis we can so teach the principles of 
Hexateuchal analysis that the student will forever have it as 
a possession; will see its inevitableness, its naturalness, and 
its helpfulness. We can take all the time necessary to do that 
— it will save time in the end. Then we have another lesson 
on the Flood Story and the Babel Story. I never like to miss 
the Babel Story, it is such a delicious little bit of folklore, 
so skillfully turned to a prophetic purpose. The flood narra- 
tive one can best teach in some book which arranges the P and 
J sources separate. Then I usually find myself arranging at 
least one more lesson to include some samples of E, as well as 
J and P, and to use some of the splendid story telling of the 
patriarchal tales, but always with the main idea of illustrating 
the sources and their purpose, the work of the final editor and 
his purpose. By this time the students ought to have well 
in mind the difference between the priestly and prophetic 
purposes. 

In a course where the aim is purely literary I like to 
begin with the prophets. There are two reasons for this. 
One is that after studying the prophets most of the problems 
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of the Old Testament literature which perplex students have 
been already met. They have had composite books, and learned 
to discriminate between different styles; they have grown 
familiar with the fact that Bible writers may have radically 
different points of view; they are able to appreciate growth 
and movement in literature. The other reason is that they 
learn the prophetic point of view. When they find the legend 
of Eden or the story of Babel teaching that sin brings suffer- 
ing, it sets as easy as an old coat. They have walked and 
talked with that idea from Amos down. They feel at home at 
once. 

Now we have learned the principles of the Hexatuchal 
story material. We turn next to the laws. I used to doubt 
whether it was best to try to do anything with the laws in 
an outline course. I have quite changed my opinion. They are 
so illuminating as illustrating the type of civilization, the 
ethical and religious ideas of x the atmosphere in which the 
Hexateuchal courses arose, that I should be sorry to omit their 
study; and I find the class interested in them. 

We study the B code in Exodus 20 to 23 ; the subjects of 
legislation, the property and slave laws, the ethical and re- 
ligious ideas. Our purpose is to gain the point of view of 
the civilization which this code represents. This can usually 
be done in one lesson. Then we spend two lessons in Deuter- 
onomy ; the divisions of the book, its peculiar style, its favorite 
phrases and fixed ideas, the purpose of the makers of the law 
and their social and religious concepts. What was it they 
were trying to do? After a study of the social ethics of the 
prophets, of Hosea's conception of the love of God and of 
the finding of the book of the law in the time of Jeremiah, a 
very little study of Deuteronomy enables the student to see it 
as vibrant with prophetic life. It is far from being dry law. 

The P code requires little special study. The P stories 
in Genesis have given the student the priestly point of view. 
One needs to do scarcely anything more than to ask, "What 
kind of laws would you expect a priest to be interested in?" 

The second lesson on Deuteronomy, however, may well be 
a lesson in the comparison of laws on the same subjects in the 
different codes, such as the slavery laws, the refuge for the 
man-slayer, the lex talionis, and any others illustrating 
changes in civilization and religion. 
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I have limited my subject to the Pentateuch. What can 
be done with Joshua depends on the time at our disposal. If 
time is lacking, it is sufficient to say that Joshua simply con- 
tinues with the same sources and editing as the Pentateuch. 
I would never hasten the study of the early portions to squeeze 
time for Joshua. 

Now what may we reasonably expect a class to have gained 
in this brief survey? 

1. A knowledge of the Hexateuchal sources, their com- 
mon names, their main characteristics, the purpose of their 
writers. 

2. An understanding of the methods and purposes of the 
Hexateuchal editors. 

3. An appreciation of the religious uses in the Bible of 
myth, legend and tradition. 

4. An understanding of the prophetic and priestly points 
of view, and the religious purpose which molds the use of 
ancient story. 

5. An appreciation of the value of laws as expressing 
civilizations, ancient and modern. 

6. Some appreciations of the idea of God in history; and 
the conception that this idea is as applicable to the course of 
events today as it ever was. The main purpose of the Hex- 
ateuchal editor was to show how God had led the ancestors 
of the Hebrew race; and, by inference, to argue that the 
people should not forsake him now. A student ought to come 
from this study feeling that God still leads in the nations of 
the world. 



ONE WAY TO TEACH THE PROPHETS 

(Prof. Eobert Seneca Smith, of Smith College.) 

Before speaking in detail upon this topic, one must make 
certain assumptions, mark off certain limits within which his 
thought is to move and determine what his purpose in teaching 
the prophets is to be. 

It is necessary, first, to understand the personnel of one's 
class. I am assuming that our students are college undergrad- 
uates of Sophomore or Junior grade. I am assuming that they 
know nothing or next to nothing about the prophets. I am 



